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Making America American 
ROY L. SMITH, D.D. 
Pastor of Simpson Methodist Episcopal Church, Minneapolis 


A crisis is always a revelation. In emergencies we discover 
unexpected strength and unsuspected weaknesses. 


In the year 1914 we were citizens of an easy-going and com- 
placent world. We were rich, ingenius and comfortable. One million 
foreign-born folk were coming to our shores every year and we were 
putting them “back of the stock-yards,” “down on the river flats,” or 
“over on the west side,” blissfully assuming that they were becoming 
Americans because they were wearing American clothes, using Ameri- 
can slang, chewing American gum and voting the party ticket straight. 


Then came the shock of war, which revealed the superficiality 
of our complacency. To our astonishment we discovered that thou- 
sands upon thousands of these new-Americans—better dressed and 
better fed than ever before in their lives—were still thinking the old, 
old thoughts and persisting in a love for, and a loyality to their father- 
lands. They were not Americans. They were aliens making their 
living in America. 


The anger of the demagogue and the unobserving American 
knew no bounds. Laws weré quickly passed compelling these ‘for- 
eigners” to speak the English language. We forbade them editing 
their newspapers, writing their wills or conducting their worship in 
their mother tongue. We sent spies among them to make sure that 
they saluted the American flag at the proper time and in the approved 
manner, and subscribed their full share of war-bonds. But at best we 
produced nothing better than veneered Americans. We polished the 
surface and left the souls untouched. 


The first Americans came to the new world to be free, but 
these last Americans had come by the hundreds of thousands to get 
rich. That they had lived among us, worked for good wages, voted 
in our elections and were still uninfected with true Americanism was 
not entirely their own fault. 


They met very few Americans with a contagious Americanism. 
The ward-heeler they knew well; the political boss they met fre- 
quently, but the “one-hundred-per-cent Americans” lived in the “best 
residential sections” and fared sumptuously every day. These they 
did not know. 


The war, therefore, made clear the task that confronted the 
nation. These multitudes must be made into Americans—not by 
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dressing them like Americans, teaching them to dance to jazz orches- 
tras and making them subject to military duty, but by helping them 
to grow an American soul. To do this requires a clear understanding 
of the essential character of real Americanism. 


The American Republic is unique among the nations of history. 
For the first time in human record a nation was built out of new 
material on absolutely new foundations. Rome arose on the ruins of 
a more ancient government. A score of dynasties maintained sway 
in Egypt through several centuries, but the people remained the same 
whatever the misfortunes that overtook their governments. Hellenic 
blood bound Greece together. 


Economic, racial or geographical reasons will explain every other 
government that has ever developed, but the United States of America 
is the first nation in human history to spring from a wide-spread love 
of liberty, devotion to freedom and faith in Almighty God. Ameri- 
canism is not an economic or racial creation, but a spiritual degre 
It is the product of a religious revival. 


- The Lutheran Reformation awakened the sublimest hopes of the 
race. With the spiritual tyranny of the pope broken, men dared to 
dream of a government under which the rights of the humblest man 
would be sacred, regardless of his religious beliefs, and where liberty 
would be the highest law of the land. Thus the American Republic 
was the lineal descendant of the Protestant Reformation. 


Protestant preachers, all over Europe, declared the dignity of the 
individual. With an open Bible in their hand they explained the 
Holy Scriptures to their followers with such zeal and earnestness that 
the Book became the fountain of liberty and ideals for vast multitudes 
of spiritualminded folk of all nations. From Protestant meeting 
houses all over Europe the worshippers went forth to colonize the 
New World and make their dream of freedom a reality. 


Thus, liberty-lovers from a score of nations came to America and 
settled in little struggling colonies along eighteen hundred miles of 
Atlantic seaboard. They were separated by geographical distances, 
racial differences and historic ancestry. Eighteen different languages 
were spoken up and down that seaboard. But with courage unsur- 
passed, they faced the West and began treading down horizons, over- 
’ coming savage wilds and more savage men as they went. 


By whatever cause they might be separated, the love of liberty, 
common to them all, united them, while their religious convictions and 
enthusiasm emboldened them. When Massachusetts was attacked, 
Virginia rushed to the rescue. When English tyranny threatened 
to wrest their hard-won liberties from them, all differences were for- 
gotten, and Episcopalians, Quakers, Dutch Reformed, French Hugue- 
nots, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists, Moravians, Method- 
ists and Catholics fought side by side. 


Each century has given special attention to some one great human 
problem, and the eighteenth century probably gave more careful 
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ht to the science of government than any other century before 
ce. Just as our century talks about scientific research, psychology 
efficiency, so the eighteenth century talked about theories of 


ae Political government, and the most popular books and pamphlets of 


the day were political discussions. 


Without a doubt, that little group of statesmen ee assembled in 
the City of Philadelphia i in the Constitutional Convention of 1787, for 
the purpose of perfecting an instrument of government for the victori- 
ous Colonies, was the ablest body of nation builders that ever came 
together in the history of man. 


With no precedents to hamper and no traditions to mislead 
them, those colonial fathers set out to build up a new government. 
With the experience of the Old World to draw upon, and with the 
mistakes of former experiments in government as warnings, these 
pioneers were at liberty to choose principles and institutions at will. 
They borrowed from every government and from every century— 
English courts, Roman laws, Dutch electoral systems. 


But from another and more ancient source they borrowed the 
principles by which they chose institutions and systems. 


It must not be forgotten that these nation builders were staunch 
church-men, schooled in Christian worship and educated in the Chris- 
tian scriptures. They lived in a day when there were no public libraries, 
daily newspapers or whirring printing presses. But at least one book 
could be found anywhere from the pine forests in the north of Massa- 
chusetts to the palm branches of lower Carolina. Whatever else the 
colonists might have been compelled to leave behind when they came 
to the New World, at least they brought their Bibles, and those grim- 
faced statesmen in Philadelphia, laying the foundations of the new 
republic, knew their Scriptures. 


The entire educational system of the Colonies was religious in 
its origin and supervision. There was not a college or university in 
all the land that did not owe its origin to the church, and scarcely 
one that was not directly under the supervision and management of 
the church and clergy. Elementary education was conducted almost 
entirely by the church. Thus, in and out of the homes, the education 
of the day was a religious education. 


The political documents of the times were redolent with scrip- 
tural phrases. In the opening sentences of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence we find. these words, “Appealing to the Supreme Judge of 
the world for the rectitude of our intentions, we do in the name and 
by the authority of the good people of these colonies solemnly publish 
and declare that these United States are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent States.” The most effective political speeches 
of the day were filled with Biblical allusions and illustrations, for the 
simple reason that they were the best understood by the most people 
of any that orators could find. Biblical illustrations were the most 
useful, because they were the best known. 
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From the Christian Scriptures the Revolutionary thinkers bor- 
rowed their democratic idealism. Dr. Clarence True Wilson, in his 
little book “The Divine Right of Democracy,” shows with startling 
clearness that these American founders learned every fundamental 
principle of the American Government from the Holy Bible. Noah 
Webster, in the preface to his dictionary, said, “The United States 
commenced their existence under circumstances wholly novel and 
unexampled in the history of nations. They commenced with civiliza- 
tion, with learning, with science, with arts, with a constitution of free 
government, and with the best gift of God to man, the Christian 
religion.” 


During the four hundred and seventy years of Hebrew history 
following the exodus from Egypt, the people lived with no king over 
them. During this time the religious leaders of the nation developed 
a democratic ideal among them that has never died. To this day thé 
Jews have never been enslaved. They have been overcome, but they 
have never surrendered. By the waters of many a Babylon they have 
sat down and wept, but the inspiration of the prophets — those 
courageous religio-politico leaders who were always at war with the 
ruling monarchs—bidding defiance to kings in the name of the rights 
of the common people, has kept alive in them, and has given to the 
Christian nations their imperishable doctrines of democracy. Re- 
ligion, among the Hebrews, was always on the side of the people. 
From such religious ideals the American founders drew their sublime 
concepts of government. 


The glory of America is not in her broad fields, her rich deposits 
of ore, her powerful navy, her mechanical skill and ingenuity, but 
in her noble idealism and sublime faith in the capacity of the people. 
Her greatness will never depart so long as this faith and idealism is 
kept unsullied. 


Soon after the signing of the armistice, Lloyd-George said that 
the British people were more dishonored by the British flag flying 
over a London slum than by the trailing of honored colors in the dust 
by a defeated regiment. A certain great American once said, “The 
Republic of the United States will never be defeated by any enemy 
from without. She can only be defeated by some enemy from within, 
who persuades her to abandon the high principles of liberty and 
righteousness to which she has vowed her allegiance.” 


Looking into the future, the discerning American sees certain 
dangerous tendencies in our modern life, which, if allowed to con- 
tinue unchecked, will as certainly undermine the strength of our 
nation as slavery and the abuses of ancient Rome humbled that proud 
empire in the dust. 


1. There is a tendency to look with contempt upon religion. 
Forgetful, or ignorant, of the devout worship and genuinely pious 
idealism which gave our nation birth, the modern American pagan 
holds the church and its program up to cynical scorn. Current litera- 
ture ignores religion and religious ideals. Instead, there is a dreary 
round of sex-stuff, self-realization, mawkish sentiment and blatant 
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~ immorality and brazen indecency. The parlor-intellectual, the tabloid 


newspaper, the headline writer and the popular movie seem egies 


together in an effort to make sin appear insignificant. 


2. America has become an economic opportunity instead of a 
spiritual haven. Success is being measured by what men own, not 
by what they have become. We are engaged in a mad rush for new 
thrills, sensations and experiences. We are trying to find some satis- 
faction i in life by wearing newer (and fewer) clothes, riding in faster 
and more expensive cars, eating more food in stranger ways amid 
more artificial surroundings and living in higher priced and more 
luxurious apartments. We are more anxious about being comfortable 
than we are about being heroic. 


3. We are trying to save America without saving Americans. 
We appoint crime commissions, hold conventions, pass resolutions 
and hire publicity agents, and the tide of ungodliness grows apace. 
For every evil we have but one remedy to suggest: “There ought to 
be a law.” But no laws are of any avail in a community that has 
no respect for law. The work of making America American must 
begin with the individual American. If the America of our day is 
to be saved, the American of our day must be given the same soil in 
which to take root as nourished the souls of our Revolutionary sires. 
No other institution in our modern life can do this except the church. 
She must capture the undigested masses of American life and, saturat- 
ing them with the true spirituality of our ancestral Americanism, 
assimilate them into our national life. 


To accomplish this, four things are necessary: (1) The Church 
must lengthen the Sabbath. It is no longer possible to compete with 
the multiplicity of interests and compel men to think in religious 
terms if we are able to touch them but once a week. The week-day 
school of religious education, the seven-day-a-week church, the sum- 
mer vacation Bible school, the community house with its social activi- 





lengthen the Sabbath until we “remember the week day and keep it 
holy.” No church can hope to influence this generation in any large 
way which does not erent to capture the life of the people in all 
of their interests. 


(2) We must enlarge our definition of “salvation.” Dr. Charles 
L. Stelzle once said, “Wherever there is any need of redemption, 
there the church has a work to do. If the social amusements of the 
community are debasing the life of the community, the church has 
a mission to perform in providing wholesome amusements and clean 
recreation. If the industrial life of the community is brutalizing the 
workers and making machines out of sons of God, then the church 
has a message to preach and a fight to wage.” 


(3) The church must bring heaven down to earth and make 
our American cities the cityof our God. This means that we will 
preach the gospel of sanitation, public health, sex-education, social 
justice, better movies, clean politics, temperance reform and prison 
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betterment. We will not forget that God saw this old world and 
called it good, and later loved it so well that He sent His only begotten 
Son into the world, not to condemn the world, but to save it. This 
means that God believes this old world can be made into a heaven, 
and Jesus taught us to pray “Thy kingdom come on earth.” 


(4) The church must become a neighbor—to the Polish miner 
in Pennsylvania, to the Italian fruit-peddler in New York, to the 
black cotton-picker in Georgia, to the Chinese laundry boy anywhere, 
to the Finn in Duluth, to the Lithuanian in Chicago, and to any son 
of God anywhere in America. The church must live with him, learn 
to speak his own dialect, respect the good it finds in him and gently 
but insistently show him the danger of the evil in him. It must 
understand his mind when he strikes for better working conditions, 
it must honor his ambition to improve his condition, it must proclaim 
his rights to be superior to the rights of any machine he operates or 
oil tank he is appointed to guard. 


The most patriotic institution in American life today is that 
church or Sunday School which is spreading the religious idealism 
among the people from whence our great and good: government took 
its rise. Home missions are not ecclesiastical propaganda, but the 
finest of statecraft. ; 


From the Wesley Foundations, working at university centers to 
capture the intellectual leaders of the next twenty-five years, to the 
institutional church in the foreign district, struggling to impress these 
new-Americans with the essential spirit of Americanism, the church 
is whole-heartedly engaged at the task of saving for America the 
“leaven of righteousness” without which we would soon cease to be 
American. 


America can lose her balance of trade, her merchant marine, her 
Monroe Doctrine and her place in the World Court, but if she lose-her 
Christian faith she has lost her soul. 


“Ye are the salt of the earth,” but if the salt hath lost its -salti- 


ness 


SOME EVENTS ALONG THE WAY 


1760—The first Methodist society in America was organized in New 
York City as a result of the work of Philip Embury and 
Barbara Heck. ; 


1768—John Wesley said before a conference of his preachers gathered 
at Leeds, England, “Who will go to help their brethren in 
America?” As a result of this challenge, what is said to have 
been the first missionary offering in Methodism was made. 


1769—Richard Boardman and Joseph Pillmoor were sent to America 
to carry on religious work here. 


1771—Francis Asbury, Richard Wright and Thomas Rankin were also 
sent to America. 


1773—The first Methodist Conference was held in the United States. 
Ten ministers were present. The entire membership in Meth- 
odist churches at the time was 1,160. 


1812—The General Conference authorized the raising of money for 
missionary purposes. 


1816—John Stewart was converted at Marietta, Ohio, and went into 
the wilderness to preach the ose to the Indians, near 
Upper Sandusky. 


1816—Francis Asbury died at Spottsylvania, Virginia, after forty-five 
years of arduous service, during which he preached 16,000 
sermons, ordained more than 4,000 ministers and presided at 
224 conferences. It is, perhaps, fair-to say that he was the 
first and greatest home missionary in America, although, as a 
matter of fact, he was sent here by the British brethren with 
money which they raised for the purpose. 


1819—The Missionary and Bible Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was organized in New York City. 


1820—The General Conference, in session in Baltimore, approved the 
new Missionary Society, and declared “Methodism itself is a 
missionary system. Yield the missionary spirit and you will 
yield the very life blood of the cause.” 


1834—-The Rev. Jason Lee and his party arrived in the Oregon coun- 
try, being the first Protestant missionary workers west of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


1864—The Church Extension Society (later the Board of Church Ex- 
tension) was organized as a a agency, representing the 
General Conference. 


1907—The work of home missions was separated from that of foreign 
missions and united with the work of church extension in the 
present Board of Home Missions and Church Extension of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

1916—The Board of Home Missions and Church Extension was re- 
organized and provision made for the division of the work into 
five departments, as follows: Church Extension, City Work, 
Rural Work, Evangelism, and Frontier. 
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1919—The Board of Home Missions and Church Extension joined 
with the Board of Foreign Missions in celebrating the 100th 
anniversary of the beginning of organized Methodist mission- 
ary work. 

1920—Marked the apex of home missionary giving for the denomina- 
tion, when in a single year $6,137,808.01 were contributed to 
the home mission cause, making possible during 1920, 1921, 
1922 and 1923 the most amazing advances in home mission 
achievement as recorded by a home missionary organization. 

1924—-Marked an amazing slump in home mission contribution, when 
in a single year the contributions fell off nearly two million 
dollars. 

1925 and 1926—During these two years there has been a slight de- 
crease in missionary giving as compared with the giving of the 
previous year. 


EXPANDING AMERICA 


1789—The United States consisted theoretically of the territory from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi River. Much of the 
territory, however, was unsettled, and Florida was at the time 
still a possession of Spain. 


1803—The Louisiana Purchase was secured, extending from the Rio 
Grande River to Canada. 


1819—Florida was purchased from Spain. 

1845—Texas was annexed. 

1846—The British claims in the Oregon country were extinguished. 

1848—-A large territory in the Southwest was secured by treaty from 
Mexico. 

1848—The Oregon Territory was organized. 

1867—Alaska was purchased from Russia. 

1898—The Hawaiian Islands were annexed to the United States. 


1898—Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands were ceded to’ the 
United States. 


The expanding national domain has meant a continually expand- 
ing home mission responsibility. Wéith the exception of the Philippine 
Islands, the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension has juris- 
diction over missionary operation in all of the territory under the flag. 


* 
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PROBLEMS OF RURAL POPULATIONS 


_ There is perhaps no situation of more vital concern to those of 
us who are interested in the future of Protestant Christianity in this 
country than the rapid changes which are taking place in the popula- 
tion of our rural areas. Little by little our native born American 
farming groups have been and are being replaced by foreign stocks. 
This phenomenon is not confined to any one part of the country, but 
is general throughout all of our Eastern States, throughout the Middle 
West, and in all of our Western and Southwestern States. The only 
section where this movement has not taken place on a large scale is 
in our Southeastern States. California, the Dakatos, Wé£isconsin, 
Nebraska, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, and all of New England 
furnish striking illustrations of this movement in population. In 
Massachusetts, for example, 27.9% of all the farms operated are now 
operated by people actually born in foreign countries. If we were to 
add the farms operated by the children of these foreign-speaking 
peoples the number would be greatly increased. In Connecticut the 
proportion runs to 33.7%. It is no crime for an individual to have 
been born in another country, but to those of us who have thought 
of rural America as dominated by the Protestant Church and as the 
source of supply for ministers and other Christian workers, the replace- 
ment of our native population with groups not only not interested in 
the Protestant Church, but often not interested in any church, is a 
matter of genuine concern. 3 

Speaking of the serious situation, Dr. J. C. Galpin, of the United 

States Department of Agriculture, says: “The rural church has been 
ground to powder between the upper and nether millstones. Youth 
are growing up and going pagan to cities from farms which in times 
gone by sent their quota to cities dedicated to God. It is as plain as 
the nose on a face that as the farm communities decline into Paganism, 
they sow the wind and the cities reap the whirlwind.” 


Tenancy 


Parallel with this large influx of foreign peoples into our farm- 
ing areas, is the rapid growth in recent decades of our farm tenant 
population. According to the United States census, there has been 
since 1870 a gradual growing tenant population on the farms in 
our best agricultural sections. The 1920 census shows that 25% of 
all the farm operatives in the United States had been on their present 
farms four years or less. The interest of the transient tenant is 
temporary, and he cannot be persuaded to give largely to the church. 
He is not interested in new church buildings, because in another year 
he may move to a new community. One tenant when asked for aid 
said that new buildings had been going up in four different communi 
ties where he had been located within a few years. On the other hand, 
the absentee landlord does not feel interested in contributing to the 
support of the pastor or the upkeep of the church, and the religious 
program in the communities concerned suffer accordingly. In many 
sections of the country already one-half of the farms are operated by 
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tenants. The number of States that had passed this mark in respect 
to improved acreage was five in 1900, eight in 1910, and twelve in 
1920. Many counties now have 75% or more of their farms operated 
by tenants. 


Rural Industry 


Another factor which is tending to aggravate the problems of 
the rural church is the extension over considerable areas of rural 
industry, with a resultant influx of many peoples often indifferent 
to the church. These industrial areas include small factory towns 
and also large coal mining, quarry and oil-producing sections. Our 
logging and saw-mill communities are of a similar sort. In multi- 
tudes of these places religious ministry will be allowed to lapse and 
boys and girls will grow up without contact with the church unless 
outside aid is provided for the community. 


A Large and Difficult Task 


We do not need to be alarmists to face the bald fact that our 
home missionary task in the rural sections of America, instead of being 
completed, is only well begun. 


As a matter of fact, we are face to face with the question in 
many of our rural sections as to whether we are going to abandon 
a religious ministry for people who do not chance to live in towns 
or cities. In this matter of maintaining community institutions, the 
public school has a considerable advantage over the church. Com- 
munities are required by law to provide educational facilities for boys 
and girls, and a definite tax is levied for the necessary institutions. In 
the case of the church, however, there is no such law and there is no 
such tax. If churches are to be maintained, they must be supported 
voluntarily. It is conceivable that were public schools on the same 
basis of support as churches, we would have multiplied communities 
and even large areas in our country in which boys and girls would 
grow up without the ability to read or write. It is an amazing thing 
that without outside compulsion we have been able to make the 
Christian Church fill so large a place in the life of our country. How- 
ever, adequate religious programs in many of our smaller places can- 
not be carried on unless we are able to secure outside assistance in the 
matter of support. 


A Product of Pioneer Conditions 


Our present rural church organization is really the product of 
pioneer conditions. It grew up in a day when poor roads and slow 
means of conveyance made it necessary to have a far larger number 
of churches than are needed at present. During this early period 
undue emphasis was placed upon denominational differences. All of 
this had its part in the development of a program of competition and 
duplication of churches. As a result, we inherit today a situation 
which is difficult in the extreme. In many cases the religious forces 
of communities are split by denominational differences, and strong 
prejudices have been allowed to develop through the years. Local 
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organizations have been small and weak, and the resultant death rate 
among them has been enormous, so that important areas, including 
‘some entire counties, are entirely without religious ministry. Any 


shortage of ministerial leadership has always been felt first in these 
most needy fields, and as a result the rural churches have been poorly 
and inadequately cared for. The supply system, which almost uni- 
formly means an inefficient and poorly paid ministry, with accom- 
panying short pastorates, has become a recognized part of the rural 
church system. The rural church, with its inadequate support and 
with competition in many fields, does not furnish sufficient challenge 
to men entering the ministry to do work in such fields. Unless rural 
church fields can be reorganized on some new basis which takes 
into account trade centers, consolidated schools, hard roads and autos, 
thus developing more strong centers or parishes with an adequate 
specialized staff responsible for larger areas, and unless Protestants 


can find a way to face the rural church. situation together, thus 


challenging strong and able men to enter our rural ministry, there is 
very grave danger that much of our countryside, which has been the 
very cradle and feeder of Protestantism in this country, will revert 
to conditions of actual paganism. In some cases this condition already 
exists. If organized Christianity fails among our agricultural and other 
rural populations, it will ultimately fail in our larger places. 


IN OUR CITIES 


When we turn to our rapidly growing cities, the home mission 
problems which confront us are so vast as to be almost appalling. 
Four hundred years ago Martin Luther inaugurated the move- 
ment out of which Protestantism grew. It would be interesting to 


know just what place it will fill in our national life four hundred 


years from now. Certainly, if Protestant churches succeed, it will not 
be because of our indifference, but because of our earnest and con- 
secrated effort. The thing which has increased the difficulty of our 
task has been the flood of social changes brought about by our indus- 
trial development and the vast flood of newer people who have come 
to us from Europe. 


Dr. Edward Laird Mills in his new book, “The Advancing : 
Church,” makes the following statement: 


“The rights of citizenship were conferred on many of these new- 


“comers when they were unprepared to use them properly. Hence, 


the political rift which appears in great States like Massachusetts, New 
York, and Illinois. More and more the battle comes to be between the 
foreign-speaking groups which dominate Boston, New York, and 
Chicago, and the native American group which is still in control of the 
States outside of the cities mentioned. The peculiar type of State 
governments here, the two houses of the Legislature and the possi- 
bility of retaining an old apportionment for representation beyond the 
normal time, has so far made it possible for the older American group 
to retain control of these commonwealths. It should be clear to all, 
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however, that if the present population trend continues, such success 
is only temporary. Sooner or later the cities in question will dominate 
politically, as they now dominate financially and industrially the States 
in which they are located. The biggest question before the evangelical 
churches today is whether they will make up their minds to succeed 
in the cities and will pay the price of such success. They must either 
save the cities or lose the States, in so far as exercising a controlling 
influence upon politics and life is concerned. Furthermore, the con- 
ditions mentioned are more widespread than is usually thought. 
Pacific Coast development has been largely urban. Even in the Rocky 
Mountain region, the last stand of the old frontier, it may be noted 
that the City of Denver contains 50,000 more people than reside in 
the nearby State of Wyoming. 

“The effects of this situation are obvious. Most of the propa- 
ganda against the enforcement of laws prohibiting the liquor traffic 
come from the daily papers published in cities having a large propor- 
tion of foreign population. The amusement life of America in the 
theatrical and moving picture realms is largely controlled by immi- 
grants or men of immigrant stock who have no appreciation whatever 
of those Christian ideals which have made America great. Northern 
California was first settled as a result of the gold rush in 1849. The 
type of people differed from that of the ordinary frontiermen. The 
church did not get in on the ground floor in strength. As a result 
there is now a dangerous situation. San Francisco is the financial 
capital of the Pacific Coast. It contains more than a half million 
people, and its daily newspapers dominate the thinking of half a 
commonwealth, but not over 3'% of its population are members of 
the Protestant Church and not more than 7% adherents thereof. 
Only 27% are said to be connected with the Roman Catholic Church. 
In other words, the city is fundamentally unreligious. It is perfectly 
natural, therefore, that the anti-Chinese agitation, which resulted forty 
years ago in riots and murders, should have had its center in San 
Francisco. It is equally logical that the Asiatic Exclusion League and 
the continual agitation which results in the passage of successful anti- 
alien land laws in the State of California, and finally in the total 
exclusion of Japanese immigration at the hands of Congress in 1924, 
should have found its chief support in San Francisco and Sacramento. 
The people behind that movement had no connection with and little 
knowledge of Christian missions in Japan; they had no broad nor 
Biblical view of race relations; and they do not possess that vision 
of world service which is one of the most valuable by-products of 
modern Christianity in America. (The city is thus the focal point 
of modern missionary effort in America).” 
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Aas Turning Defeat Into Victory 

_ Ten years ago, when the present regime assumed administrative 
direction of the affairs of the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the work of the denomi1- 
nation in the downtown congested and sin-burdened sections of the 
cities was on the decline. The great downtown churches, which in 
previous years had occupied pivots of moral prestige and power and 
were the real centers of spiritual dynamics of the denomination, were 
on the retreat and actually threatened with extinction. Defeat and 
retreat had dispossessed them of their spiritual strength, and in many 
instances they were hopelessly awaiting the hour when the moral 
morgue. would open its doors and receive them into eternal rest and 
- commitment. 

Practically the same statement might Be made with mays concern: 
ing the foreign-speaking and polyglot-and the great purely industrial 
portions of the cities in large sections of the country. It might also 
be said with some degree of truth today that these conditions have 
been reversed. The downtown churches throughout Methodism have 
been restored to a new and higher level of moral and spiritual passion 
and power. In many cases they even display greater vitality and 
dynamic force than in former years. They now apply themselves to 
the accomplishment of the complete community task with greater 
enthusiasm, superior skill, finer training, more abundant wisdom, richer 
understanding and a more comprehensive and well-balanced judgment 
than ever before in our history. 

In the polyglot and industrial communities great changes. and 
~ achievements have been wrought, while in the foreign-speaking sec- 
tions, in spite of adverse and derogatory agencies and influences, much 
of improvement and noticeable advancement have been brought about. 
We might, had we the time, call to your attention a thousand or more 
of such churches that have been restored, readjusted, and revitalized, 
so as to grip afresh the soul of the community and lift it into vital 
contact with the heart of God. 

Today, however, in most of the country, the real challenge and 
appeal, the real tragic and strategic call, the real obligation and oppor- 
tunity compelling the church to its largest and most tremendous 
endeavor is the uncared for, un-Christianized, newer residential and 
suburban sections of our cities. Hands are stretched out to us on 
every side by these sections, imploring the general church to come 
over into those sections and help build churches and shepherd and 
teach the people the way of God. Upon the accomplishment of these 
tasks depends the ability of the church to map out and carry forward 
successfully a comprehensive missionary program covering the whole 
life of the community in which it stands. 
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GOODWILL UP TO DATE 


The eighth annual report of the Bureau of Goodwill Industries, 
covering the year 1926, reveals some very interesting facts. During 
the year enough filled Goodwill bags were collected from the homes 
of America to fill more than 500 freight cars and, in addition, enough 
furniture was secured to furnish 4,000 homes complete. At present 
there are 34 Goodwill Industry centers in operation, extending from 
Boston and Philadelphia on the east, to Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco on the west. During the year 11,000 people were given em 
ployment and were paid nearly one million dollars in self-respecting 
wages. Most of these wage earners were individuals who could not 
secure employment through the regular channels of industry. Some 
are blind, some deaf, others crippled, and many more are aged or ' 
handicapped by disease of one sort or another. Some are mentally 
retarded and others come from jails and prisons to begin life anew. 
It is surprising how many of the workers who are employed by the 
Goodwill Industries have been at the point of ending their own life 
in order to stop their misery. In the Goodwill Industry center they 
find an opportunity to earn a self-respecting living and they also come 
under the influence of friends and a religious spirit which rarely fails 
to transform their outlook upon life and to give them new strength 
and courage. During the year more than 1,400,000 purchases of 
renovated materials were made in the Goodwill stores, and 14,000 men, 
women and children were enrolled in the various nurseries, kinder- 
gartens, classes, clubs, schools and clinics conducted by the Goodwill 
Industry enterprises. The work covers the summer period and in 
cludes summer camp and fresh air farm programs. In many of these 
Goodwill centers Churches of Goodwill, Churches of all Nations and 
Rescue Missions have been established. In all of the industries daily 
chapel services are conducted. The aggregate attendance at chapel 
service during the year being 260,000. 

It is an interesting fact that the Goodwill Industry work has 
attracted so much attention that urgent requests for help in establish- 
ing Goodwill Industries on the foreign field have come, and interested 
laymen have provided funds, quite outside of the missionary budgets, 
to send the Superintendent, Dr. E. J. Helms, to India and other 
Oriental countries, where he is assisting in the establishment of simi- 
lar enterprises. The reports which come from Dr. Helms are most 
encouraging. 
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NEGROES, SOUTH AND NORTH 


The 1920 census shows the number of Negroes living in Southern 
rural communities to be 6,661,332. This population is confined almost 
entirely to the South Atlantic, the East and South Central division of 
our States. In these States we have 915,595 Negro farmers, which 
is an increase of 70,515 over 1910. 


The large movement of the Negro from the South to the North 
did not seem to affect the Southern farming communities as much as 
has been generally supposed. Nor did the tremendous swing of the 
nation’s population from open country to urban centers affect the 
Negro population in any wonderfully large way. 

The census shows the decrease of rural Negro folk to be 3.4 per 
cent or 234,876. But out there in the “sticks”, as we are pleased to 
call the countryside, we have no finely spun system of eugenics to 
limit the membership of our households, so that with the migration 
having spent its force by 1920, I have a suspicion that if a census 
were taken now we would find that six years were nearly enough to 
account for at least a hundred thousand youngsters. 

Contrasting that group of Negroes who have been caught by that 
craze which has swept millions of America’s rural people to the cities, 
with that other and larger proportion of the race who live in the 
country, Professor Kelly Miller, of Howard University, says in the 
Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, Md., August 5, 1926: “When the 
impulse of the World War shall have spent its force and Northern 
industries shall have settled down to their normal ways, Booker 
Washington’s philosophy will be found to be basically sound as a 
comprehensive policy for most of the Negroes. The Negro will always 
be at a serious disadvantage in the cities on account of the attitude of 
the white workingman. 

“Commerce, manufacturing and commercial pursuits lend them- 
selves to labor organizations where the white man claims a monopoly, 
based on racial prerogative. This is true in America, Australia, Canada 
and South Africa, and in all parts of the world where there is the con- 
flict of color. When we turn to the country the relativity of the situ- 
ation is entirely different. He has neither the intolerance of racial 
rivalry nor the relative disadvantages which confront him in the city. 
The farming industry does not lend itself to labor organization. The 
markets are color blind. The price of produce has no relation to the 
color of the producer.” Mr. Miller writes, near the conclusion of his 
article: “The Negro race will more likely overcome its present com- 
mercial disability by learning to conduct the farming activities in a 
business-like way. The white race acquired its business ability by long 
proprietorship as farm owner and manager.” 


Some of the Handicaps 


We have 212,365 farm owners in the South, but we have 701,471 
tenant farmers; when you count women and children engaged in this 
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occupation, these figures might easily be multiplied by four. Their 
crops are principally cotton, sweet potatoes, rice and tobacco, 

Of the total cotton crop raised in the United States the Negro 
raises 39 per cent; of the sweet potatoes, 21 per cent; of the tobacco, 
10 per cent, and of the rice, 9 per cent. 

Of all our agricultural pursuits, tenant farming, cursed as it is by 
primitive plantation methods, is at the bottom. And next to this 
misfortune is an utter lack of diversified farming. Wéith these two 
evils we can associate nearly all of those handicaps which make the 
Negro of the rural South the most challenging missionary opportunity 
of this land. 

With the plantation and the one crop system of the South is 
associated “debt” and its twin brother, “poverty,” the cabin and its 
utter lack of sanitation, privacy, cleanliness and, in most cases, incentive 
to decency. 

In the large plantation sections there is usually no home garden, 
which, of course, means unbalanced diet, with its serious consequences 
to the family and especially the children. 

Facilities for the proper type of the most rudimentary education 
are luxuries shared by only a very few communities. 

We have benefitted wonderfully by the Rosenwald School and the 
Smith Lever Act, State and United States Home Economic Workers, 
and Farm Demonstration Agents, but withal, we must not deceive 
ourselves—these only touch the fringes of a great problem. 

In Negro communties the church is led by a woefully inferior 
ministry, in far too many cases a ministry that is not even a little bit 
above the level of the people in standards and ideals. 

The marvel of the rural dwelling Negro in the South is his 
religious vitality. You must agree that any group of people, who for 
300 years have worshipped God, in the shanties which they call 
churches, and have had as their religious diet once a month preaching 
by an absentee pastor, whose major qualifications for leadership are 
a good pair of lungs and a good voice, must have amazing religious 
vitality. The fact that their empty souls find some nourishment in the 
husks upon which they must feed, is the most insistent call I know to 
the missionary agencies of the church. 


Meeting the Problem 


At no place in our Negro work has the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension of the Methodist Episcopal Church accom- 
plished a more enduring task or made a better contribution to Negro 
uplift than in the rural South. 

Of the 2,093 appointments in our twenty Negro conferences, 
1,661 are rural. 
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The largest numbers of Negro members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church are in those States of the South which are chiefly 
agricultural. 


South Carolina and Mississippi are probally the largest agricul- 


— tural States and in the former we have 56,000 members; in the latter 


we have 45,000 members. In some sections, for example the Missis- 
sippi Delta, 95 per cent of the farm labor is done by Negroes. There- 
fore, to be situated so as to give religious direction to so large a number 


of people, who, of all Americans, need leadership most, is not only a 


great opportunity, but a distinct privilege. 

The discipline of former years makes the majority of these people 
“hands,” so that today two-thirds of the rural-dwelling Negroes are 
either wage-hands, share-hands, or tenants on plantations. 


Buildings and Leadership 


To us it is apparent that the religious and missionary problems 
involved in these communities resolve themselves into questions of 
buildings and leadership. Some definite steps have been taken to 
provide for both of these. 


In our leadership program we conduct summer schools for the 
training of our rural pastors. We have directed as many as three 
schools during the summer, with an average attendance of perhaps 
forty men. At the present time we have two large schools. To these 
schools the ministers’ wives are welcome and some of them come. 

At first it was our policy to bring the better prepared rural pastors 
to these training centers, but we have learned that most of our country 
preachers, who have had some training, regard the country appoint- 
ment as a temporary assignment that they may get experience in dealing 
with folk and be the better prepared for a city job, “the ever enticing 
goal of larger opportunities.” 

Because the men who will remain in our country appointments 
are, for the most part, those who have not enjoyed school advantages, 
we are making it our policy to bring these men into our training 
centers and give them the benefit of the courses we offer. It is not at 
all easy to adapt a course to men who have had such limited advantages, 
but we believe we are going forward with a considerable measure of 
success. 

Our courses consist of: 

1. Religous education, giving prominence to the playway. 

2. Home gardening. 

3. Animal and poultry culture. 

4. Horticulture. ; 

5. A simple course in health, including— 
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a. First aid in sickness or accidents. 
b. A little dietetics. 
c. How to make a sick bed. 
d. How to take the pulse and register temperature. 
e. The care of infants. 
6. Simple methods in constructing sanitary out-buildings. 
7. What to do in an inexpensive way to improve the home and 
the church buildings. 


In this work, we have had, at several of our schools, the assistance 
of Tuskegee Institute and we usually get a State Farm and Home Eco- 
. nomics demonstration agent to assist us. 


Our faculty is drawn from the very best men and women we 
can secure. 


We grant scholarships on the nomination of the District Super- 
intendent, which cares for board and lodging and railroad fare one way. 


A scholarship averages $19.00 and to date we have granted about 
700. It is our purpose to keep in touch with these men as they go 
back to their fields and attempt to put in practice what we have 
taught them. 


At one of our summer schools for rural pastors the men who had 
attended the previous year were asked what they had done during the 
year to improve their charges. Here are two answers which are 
typical: 

“From a pastor serving a town church” — 

Established a playground. 

Improved the church grounds. 

Put a new wire fence around the church property. 
Installed a stereopticon and began using illustrated lectures. 
Organized a club for girls. 

Started a reading circle. 

Installed a telephone in the parsonage. 

Put on the Every Member Canvass System. 

Organized a Teacher-Training Class. 


“From a pastor serving a charge in the open country” — 

Organized a Community League. 

Remodeled a school building. 

Built a bridge across a creek in order to give one section of the 
parish easier access to church. 

Held a farmers’ conference. 

Organized a Teacher-Training Class. 

Made out a recreational program and had some kind of a young 
people’s fuction every Saturday afternoon. 
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Training Lay-Workers 





_ Experience has taught us that we must do more than reach the 
preacher. ; 1 / 

In most of our rural communities there are frequent changes of 
ministers, and because we cannot give all of our pastors the benefit — 
of these training schools a change in pastorate often means the utter 
collapse of what has been well begun on a charge. 

‘In addition to the training school for pastors, we propose, in 1927, 
to carry a training program down to the people. 

We have selected forty-one centers in Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas, where at each place we expect to put on a Three-Day Institute 
this coming summer. 

For each Institute we will carry a faculty of three trained persons. | 

These centers are selected with a view to bringing six or more 
churches together. 

The persons to benefit are to be the pastors, Sunday School Work- 
ers, Young People’s Society Workers, and any who are interested or 
might be made to interest themslves in some type of social or com- 
munity program. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY EVANGELISM 


Industrial Groups 


The Department of Evangelism of your Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension is at work among many different groups. 

In large cities like New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, paid 
workers are giving their full time to minister to the working classes. 
In New York an outstanding piece of pioneer work is being engaged 
in under the city missionary society supported by the department. 
There have been established, in connection with our mission work, 
“reconciliation trips” among the different social and racial classes 
of the great city. A pastor of another denomination, who made one 
of these trips to Negro Harlem recently, with about a hundred per- 
sons from a number of educational institutions, writes about it as 
follows: 

‘As a result the party announced five ‘learnings,’ namely: ‘that 
the Negroes are capable of taking care of themselves; they are inde- 
pendent and they know it; they are quiet and thoughtful; they take 
to education naturally; their standards of living are good.’ The ‘learn- 
ings’ of a Negro ‘reconciliation trip’ through a representative white 
community would be interesting.” —The Baptist. 
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Prof. S. Ralph Harlow, of Smith College, writes the office: 

“May I express a word of hearty appreciation of the splendid 
service your missionaries rendered to us on that trip. I understand 
that they are working with your Board, and I wanted you to know 
that we were all agreed that if the churches could do more of this 
type of work, the reign of understanding and brotherhood between 
races and classes would be hastened. 

“The trip was so worth while that I plan to repeat it each year, 
and several students have urged that other classes adopt the same 
method.” 

So outstanding is the work that other denominations are plan- 
ning to undertake similar work in other cities. By it, many persons, 
both Christians and Jews, are catching a clearer conception of the 
Kingdom of God according to the teachings of Jesus. 

In Philadelphia the department sponsors work for working girls, 
many of whom are away from home and need a friend for counsel 
and advice. Miss Mary Townsend, who so efficiently cares for this 
work, says: 

“Over 3,500 girls have benefited by this service. 

Approximately 600 girls have secured positions. 

Homes for 308 girls have been secured. 

Aid to over 300 girls, who were referred to us by the courts or 

by the business houses where we have made contacts. 

Forty-seven sick girls visited and tenderly cared for. 

Vacations, parties and hikes planned for approximately 2,500 girls. 

Three girls for life service for Christ—now preparing for college. 

One hundred and thirty meetings addressed during the year. 


Forty-eight volunteer workers added to the list of those doing fine 
pieces of work in our mission centers and in the churches where 
they have joined.” 

Shop Preaching 

There are some 800 of our pastors whose names are listed in 
our office, who preach each week in shops or factories or mills or 
in parks and city squares to the unchurched multitudes. These pastors 
are furnished literature and other helps by the department for carry- 
ing on their work. 

Among the Lumber Jacks 
The department has four fulltime “sky pilots” who minister to 


the men in the woods and their families. There is a crying need for 
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_ as many more. Thousands of these men have no Christian ministra- 
_ tion and the children of many of them are growing up like heathen. 
_ Some pastors, whose churches are near at hand, help to care for a few 


of the camps, but the nature of the religious work with these men is 
such as to require the full-time services of the preacher. In some 
cases the camps are far removed from the settlements and the type 
of service necessary to meet the need demands of the sky pilot that 
he be away from home a considerable portion of his time. One of 
these sky pilots writes: 

“Being isolated, as many of the camps are, the men are always 
grateful for any reading material they can get, so I have collected 
from news agencies and from friends, all sorts of magazines. I am 
sure I am putting it conservatively when I say I have distributed 
approximately eight tons of magazines. I have also placed the begin- 
ning of a small library in one of the camps. I think about twenty-five 
volumes. If this venture proves practical, I want to place a few books 
in each camp. 

“The laymen of the Troy, New York, conference have given me 
a six-tube Thermiodyne Radio, which I am using in the work. I am 
placing it in a camp and leaving it there for a month, and then taking . 
it to another camp where it stays for a month, and this, I am sure, 
will be very helpful to our program.” 


~ Still Another Sky Pilot 


“Wife and myself started a Sunday School at Donovan-Corkery 
Camp No. 6, up the Wishkah River. It has been going now for four 
months. The Sunday we organized it we left home at 8:30 and just 

after we left the phone rang and my boy answered it. It was a call 
from a settlement called Ocean City, asking if I could not come out 
and start a Sunday school for them. We went out next day to 
locate the place which we found down near the Beach south of 
Copalis. We had to cross the Copalis River right close to the breakers 
and when we got to the settlement we saw two cars, fearfully wrecked, 
with the tops and fenders smashed flat. On making inquiries as to the 
cause of the two piles of junk, the man said in a casual way: ‘Oh, we 
hauled them out of the river yesterday.’ In trying to cross the river 
the cars stuck in the sand and there was no way to get them out before 
the tide came in and then the big ocean breakers rolled them over and 
over, so that you can imagine what they looked like when the old 
Pacific got through playing with them. The man kindly consented 
to guide our car across the treacherous sands, so we got home without 
mishap. 
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“At Camp No. 6 we have a boy of fourteen years teaching the 
boys’ class, and a girl of fourteen superintending. She plays the violin 
and takes the children Saturday afternoons and teaches them the 
hymns. Sunday before last I heard the children recite the 23rd Psalm 
and all the memory verses for the previous quarter. When we first 
went there none of them knew a Christian hymn nor a verse of Scrip- 
ture. I go out every two weeks and give them a talk Sunday morning.” 


In Sparsely Settled Sections 


A number of our missionaries are busy almost every day in the 
year, under the direction of district superintendents, visiting unchurched 
communities and taking the Gospel to thousands of people—men, 
women, and children—who without their visits would be deprived of 
all church or Sunday school privileges. During the past year thou- 
sands of pages of tracts and many copies of the Scriptures have been 
taken by these pioneer servants of God to these isolated people. They 
have organized a number of Sunday schools and when the people 
could be cared for by regular services they have organized churches. 
The results of the labors of these self-sacrificing men and women of 
God cannot be tabulated here, but God has a way of recording the 
. splendid work they are doing, and on some future day it shall be 
revealed. There is dire need for a dozen more such missionaries and 
if the money could be secured, it is hard to find a better way in which 
to make a real investment. 


Finance Evangelism 


Dr. David E. Kendall has been kept busy during the year relieving 
churches of their embarrassing indebtedness and setting them free to 
engage in their supreme business to redeem the world. We will cite 
but a single paragraph from his inspiring report: “Of special im- 
portance is the campaign conducted at the Allen Street Methodist 
Church in New Bedford, Massachusetts. This church had only 180 
members and a debt of $23,000 that had crippled it for years. The 
district superintendent said it was the most distressing situation in the 
New England Southern Conference. Services were held in the church 
for one week, after which the organization was effected for a financial 
drive and in ten days the burden of the indebtedness was lifted from 
the church. A recent letter from the pastor states that three other 
congregations, inspired by this example of church finance, busied them- 
selves and raised their debts. A very successful every-member canvass 
was also conducted in connection with this campaign in which the 
entire budget was raised for the first time in the history of the church. 
A goodly number of people were converted and have united with the 
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church. The church now bids fair to continue doing real Kingdom 
business in a large way during the years to come.” 


Army and Navy Chaplains 


The department has rendered financial aid to 33 Army and Navy 
chaplains during the past year. It has supplied leaflet literature to 
nearly all of them. When it is remembered that a chaplain, on the 
average, ministers to over 1,500 men each week, the importance of 
his task is made evident. A number of conversions have been reported, 
together with baptisms and funerals. These chaplains visit the sick, 
write letters home, hold conferences with the men and in many ways 
render worth-while service to those who belong to their large parishes. 


Hospital Work 


There are 59 hospital chaplains who report to the department on 
their religious work among the patients. A few of these are aided 
financially while almost all of them receive literature and other helps 
from the department. One outstanding piece of work is done by 
our chaplain at the Mayo Hospital, Rochester, Minnesota. In his 
report, Dr. Gillis gives these interesting facts about the institution: 

“Number of Registrations of patients during the year just 
past—66,959. , 

Average per month—‘5,580. 

Number of nationalities represented—45. 

Number of physicians and surgeons on the clinic staff—310. 

Non-medical employees—830. 

Professional employees—288. 

Nurses—845. 

Of those assigned to hospitals, 3,488 were here alone, and 2,469 

were of no religious faith. 

Of the 66,959. registrations, more than 10,500 were Methodists. 

“An average of about three friends or relatives come with or 
visit each of these patients, making more than 30,000 Methodists 
coming to Rochester last year. Many of these friends of the sick 
I visit in the sick rooms, at our church services, and in the class for 
visitors I teach in our church school. 

‘There are five great hospitals under the medical direction of 
the Clinic. My regular schedule takes me through all of these at 
least once each week and, in cases of need, much oftener. The special 
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calls some days bring me into all of these hospitals. During the past 
year, some distinguished Methodists have been here as patients from 
our own church and the church south. Among them were Bishop 
and Mrs. L. J. Birney and recently Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Richards, mis- 
sionaries from Africa. 

‘During the year, I have averaged more than 1,200 visits each 
month and sought to minister to the spiritual welfare of each patient, 
praying with many of them where opportunity afforded and seeking 
to bring to them a sense of God’s nearness and grace. I put myself 
at the service of every patient and do for them anything they request 
if it is at all possible. 

“Besides my regular hospital work, many things come .to claim 
the time and energy of the chaplain, such as letter writing, conduct- 
ing church services, and funerals, teaching in our church school, and 
occasional addresses, besides being subject to special calls at any time 
of the day or night.” 


CHURCH EXTENSION DONATIONS 


The moderate sum which the income of the Board for 1925 per- 
mitted it to appropriate to church extension for the current year 
appears not to have lessened perceptibly the volume of church exten- 
sion business or decreased the problems of administration. On the 
contrary, it could be successfully maintained that of all the ten years 
of the present administration this has been the busiest, bringing con- 
stantly appealing opportunities and challenging needs. 


During the year, 481 donation applications received the recom- 
mendation of the department of church extension and been pre- 
sented to the Executive Committee. All of these applications involv- 
ing a total of $356,496.93 were granted. Fifty-one of these grants, 
totaling $50,509.50, were from the Emergency Fund, and seven, total- 
ing $62,000.00 were from the Special Opportunity Fund. The re- 
maining 368, totaling $243,887.43, were from the regular church ex- 
tension appropriations to the districts. It needs to be borne in mind 
that these are not payments, but grants, and that some time may 
elapse before they will all actually be paid, not for any reason for 
which the Board is responsible, but because of conditions in the local 
church involved, causing delays in the building enterprises contem- 
plated. Moreover, it should be noted that not every one of these 481 
grants is for new or additional buildings. Quite a few of them are 
for enterprises to which some aid has been given previously and these 
grants are for additional aid. 
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The records indicate that these approximately five hundred 


donations have been distributed equitably over the entire field, 101 


out of the 113 annual conferences having shared in the same. The 


- greatest number of grants in any one conference is 17—two confer- 


ences, Holston and Southern California, having received this number. 
Conferences in which ten or more grants were made are Baltimore, 
California, Colorado, Columbia River, Delaware, Erie, Holston, Missis- 


_sippi, Northern Minnesota, South Carolina, Southern California, Up- 
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per Mississippi, West Virginia and Texas. That our Negro work is 
receiving, at least measurably, the attention which it merits is evident 
from the fact that 142 out of the 481 donations allowed, or about 


‘thirty per cent., were to churches in our Negro conferences. In this 


connection, special attention is called to the work now being done 
under the leadership of our department of rural work in co-operation 
with our bureau of negro work, in the Baton Rouge District of the 
Louisiana Conference, by which all the church and parsonage buildings 
on the district are being improved, enlarged and reconstructed, so that 
when the work has been completed, we shall have, instead of the 
unsightly, rude, poorly constructed and partially completed buildings, 
which, for all too long a period, have housed our work in that region, 
neat, attractive, adequate and churchly structures, which will not only 
serve well the needs of our people, but will be a credit rather than a 
disgrace to the denomination. ' 


In A Large Industrial Center 


“Where cross the crowded ways of life 
Where sound the cries of race and clan,”— 


in the busy city, hard by the shores of Lake Michigan and in which 
centers the activities of the United States Steel Corporation, there 
stands, complete and in service, the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Gary, Indiana. In its construction the Steel Corporation has shared. 

This new building has every facility for the program that it is 
created to carry—a beautiful church, ministering by its very walls and 
appointments to reverence and worship. The provision for religious 
education has taken into consideration the needs of children and 
young people, so that all that environment can do to render this im- 
portant work most efficient has been done. -For an adequate social 
ministry every provision has been made, keeping in mind the special 
necessities of the industrial group for whom this plant is created. 
With vision for the future, commercial features have been added so 
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that thereby an income shall be produced sufficient in large measure, 
at least, to sustain the program of social ministry. Thus the forces of 
the church will be kept constantly at work in serving the men, women 
and children who come within its field and will exemplify His great 
word: “I am among you as He that serveth.” 


In Honolulu 


Among the conspicuous achievements of the year in the field of 
church extension, should also be noted the erection of the new church 
for our Japanese work in Honolulu. For some time past our work has 
occupied rather antiquated, inadequate and unsatisfactorily located 
quarters in this beautiful city at the crossroads of the world. Some- 
time since, an eligible site was secured almost in the heart of the city. 
Upon it has been erected in the Spanish mission style of architecture 
a most attractive building, ample in its provisions for all the require- 
ments of a modern program. The structure is of reinforced concrete. 
It was dedicated in January last, by Bishop Charles Wesley Burns. 
The Honolulu Advertiser speaks of it as “a very worthy edition to 
the list of attractive buildings recently erected in the city of Honolulu.” 
Very fittingly this church has been named the “Merriman Colbert 
Harris Memorial,” in honor of the character and work of this devoted 
servant of God, who counted it a joy to give his all in service to the 
sons of “Nippon,” whose fellow-countrymen will, under our own flag, 
worship God in the new building which has now been made available. 


FILIPINOS IN THE UNITED STATES 


‘The large number of Filipinos (now said to reach a total of 
20,000) coming into our Pacific Coast States is creating a new task 
for the church. Most of these newcomers are young men and about 
ten per cent of them are students. The pension system of the Philip- 
pine Government makes it possible for certain young people to come 
to the States for study. These young people of both sexes are to be 
found in our colleges and universities all over the country. There are 
also thousands of Filipinos of the laboring class who come here and 
find remunerative employment under climatic conditions with which 
they are familiar. Beside these students and farm laborers, a sort of 
middle class Filipino is found working in the apartment houses, in club 
cars on trains, and as elevator boys, barbers, cooks and waiters in 
hotels. The Whitcomb hotel in San Francisco has seventy Filipinos 
employed, other hotels are increasingly using Filipino help. Of the 
laborers on farms, the larger number come from the Hawaiian Islands, 
where they have had experience on the sugar plantations, which fits 
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them for work here, and their employers speak very highly of them in 
“comparison with the laborers of other nationalities whom they have 
employed. 





With the system of yee schools in the Philippines for 
twenty-five years, the younger Filipinos have acquired the English 
= language, which makes them more desirable as employees than those 

laborers who must be addressed through an interpreter. 


There is a cumulative effect in the coming of those Filipinos 
already in the United States, for their ability to find work at good 
wages, compared with those received in the Philippines, is reported 
to their relatives and a rising tide of immigration is predicted for years 
to come. Labor groups, consisting of twenty-five to fifty persons, 
are found all up and down the Pacific Coast, with a Filipino leader in 
charge who makes contracts for them and who meets the incoming 
boats from the Philippines to secure such recruits as may be needed 
where he is stationed. Recently there arrived in San Francisco on 

one boat, 300 Filipino laborers and students. At San Pedro, the port 
for Los Angeles, 280 came in one month, and 500 into Seattle. All 
of them, with few exceptions, were at work within a few days of 
their arrival. The Alaska Packers’ Association report more than 
2,000 Filipinos at work in their canneries in Alaska this season, which 
is considerably more than the number of any other race. Much of 
the work done by Filipinos is seasonal; that in Alaska being only 
three months of the year and in many of the vineyards and orchards 
of the coast, only six or seven months. This leaves thousands of 
them idle much of the time. These periods of idleness are their 
times of greatest temptation to vice in the great cities to which they 
then migrate. 


Most of the Filipinos coming to the United States come from 
sections in the Philippines assigned by interdenominational agreement 
to Methodism. Many of the young men bring their church letters 
with them and some even have exhorters’ licenses. We are reaching 
groups of Filipinos at Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley. 
Stockton, and Seattle. Some of the work is handled on an informal 
volunteer basis, but it is effective. There is need for its extension 
to other points. 


OUR TASK 


For more than a century now we have been engaged in the work 
of home missions. During that century we have been following popu- 
lation trends and attempting as best we could to establish and maintain 
churches in new communities and in older communities, where, with- 
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out home mission aid, a religious ministry would not be possible. In 
this effort we have followed the homesteader and the pioneer as they 
have steadily moved westward from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
Pacific States; we have followed the enormous influx of foreigners, 
which came to us in the closing decades of the nineteenth century 
and the early years of the present one, into the congested centers of 
our great cities and into the rural areas where they have settled; we 
have followed the Negro as he has made his way by the hundreds of 
thousands from the cotton fields of the South to the metropolitan 
centers of the North; and we have extended a helping hand to the 
multitudes of Mexicans who have come flocking across our southern 
border. We have never done our work any too well, and we have 
never been in a position to respond to all of the needs which have 
presented themselves, but, on the whole, we have made possible a 
prodigious amount of good work and we have played a most impor- 
tant part in the expansion of our own denomination and in the exten- 
sion of the work of the Kingdom during the century which has passed. 
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HOME MISSION RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


General Fund 


Receipts and Disbursements for Year Ended October 31, 1926 





palanee November 1, 1925—Cash.......... $178,140.45 
Securities. . ane 529,625.00 707,765.45 
RECEIPTS 
World Service Income: 
Rewulars.ce sas et ees $2,450,603.49 
Desipnatedi say 2ye-thkinn « 54,465.74  $2,505,069.23 . 
Other Receipts: 
BEQuemetce foul an ot awe. 90,464.56 
Income from Special 
pbrusts tetcas dorccveane ashe 25,652.97 
Donations Returned ..... 18,424.51 
Maintenance Returned ... 20,725.67 
Income on Securities 
and Balances ......... 18,664.26 
’ Proceeds from Estate Notes. 10,519.06 
SpecialiiGits rites cise. 27,281.03 
Miscellaneous Receipts ... 1,298.42 $213,030.48  $2,718,099.71 
$3,425,865.16 
Fis iiedonst DISBURSEMENTS 
Regular Maintenance ..... $1,686,005.59 
Contingent Fund ........ 3,912.00 
Other Maintenance Items. . 788.98  $1,690,706.57 
Church Extension: 
Regular Donations ....«.. 313,232.34 
To Revolving Fund ...... 228,775.00 
Opportunity Fund Dona- 
CHONG areta erate sire wheres sieves 54,400.00 


Emergency Fund Donations 57,036.78 


Other Donations ........ 1,421.01 


Leadership and Training: 
Scholarships and Life 


DIEEVICE Tes sutionelaiouekevecenacetd 17,021.87 
Co-operation with Theo- 
logical Schools ........ 14,798.00 


Summer Training Con- 


HELENCES erwetrets «ee se 13,445.13 


Co-operation With Other Boards: 
Work at Wesley Foun- 


GAWONS rises e siohe's es. 44,328.06 
Bureau of Architecture ... 16,250.00 
Interdenominational Work. 4,475.00 


Foreign Speaking Publi- 


GaGlONS) “css bac eee ene om 8.935..63 


Other Appropriations: 
Cultivation, Promotion 
ande Publicity iis... 1. 26,174.02 
Chaplains’ Fund ......... 2,235.00 
oving Expenses of 


INiissionariesieeiea < sures =e 3,736.42 


Administration Expense ............0.+00: 


Balance, October 31, 1926—Cash.......-... 
Securities....... 


BGA eet creer deta cave eis /eicke Orel tie ae ninictelicie aibabers 
Unpaid on Appropriations and Special Funds................. 


Net Deficit After Deducting Balance on Hand 
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654,865.13 
45,265.00 
73,988.69 
32,145.44 

$159,168.74  $2,656,139.57 
210,225.59 

559,500.00 769,725.59 

$3,425,865.16 

$1,647,963.63 

sh or POR a 878,238.04 


PERMANENT FUND 


In addition to the General Fund, the Board also has a Permanent 
Fund with assets of over $5,000,000 built up largely through annuity 
gifts. That part of the Permanent Fund that is subject to annuity is 
carefully invested in safe and conservative investments in order to give 
ample protection to the annuitants of the Board. 


The Loan Fund, from which loans are made to churches to assist 
them in the erection of churches or parsonages, is a part of this 
Permanent Fund and hundreds of churches have been made possible 
by the aid accorded through this Fund. A Revolving Fund was created 
by the Board two years ago as a part of the Loan Fund, and to this 
Fund is added each year the net income from the Loan Fund and 
“such sums as may be released from the General Fund or appropriated 
from time to time and returned donations.” The number of churches 
that are aided from these two Loan Funds is increasing annually. 


CENTENARY AND WORLD SERVICE RECEIPTS FOR 
HOME MISSION PURPOSES FOR SEVEN YEARS 


Year Ended ¥ 
Oaobencst, 1920. ae TRe PE $6,137,808.01 
Cetober ol 102 1 eid 56, to eee ae ce ue es one eae 5,326,578.30 
Wctoheris 1s W922 oy vis cS oetcae et ere aoe ee 5,186,812.38 
Oetober oT UOT Bie he ees Sa nee ee ee a oe 4,617,750.53 
Bye Bol otek ee bees ROLE Sie aeena tg RL teed aR UBT, tae The Rene coy ORL ag 2,639,045 .98 
Metoner aL, LIDS sce ooo aa oe a ee 2,635,224.42 
October wile 1976.0 e Satoh eee ee One 2,505,069.23 
HEOLOay Lippe 30 
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YOUR BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS 
AND CHURCH EXTENSION 


Represents you 


In the sunny lands of Porto Rico, the Dominican 
Republic and Hawaii and in Alaska. 

In congested city centers and in isolated and sparsely 
settled fields. 

In far-flung industrial communities and among 
agricultural peoples of many sorts. 

In hundreds of foreign-language centers and in 
thousands of English-speaking communities. 


It reaches people of nearly every sort and of every age. 


It builds churches, carries on evangelistic work, conducts 
thousands of Sunday schools with hundreds of thou- 
sands of members, promotes week-day religious in- 
struction, conducts clubs for boys and girls and young 
people, and each summer gathers tens of thousands of 
American youth into daily vacation church schools. 


It is our common agency for doing together what none 
of us could do alone. 


Its methods are as varied as the communities in which it 
labors, but its aim remains constant. 


“AMERICA FOR CHRIST” 


THE BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS AND CHURCH EXTENSION OF 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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OUR LIFE ANNUITY BONDS 


are providing a 
SATISFACTORY AND SECURE 
INCOME 


for the six hundred members of our annuity 
family who are receiving their annuity 
checks regularly and promptly without 
anxiety or worry as to whether their invest- 
ment is safe. We want others to share the 
satisfaction that is theirs in receiving these 
payments from us, and at the same time 
being able to assist in advancing the King- 
dom through their annuity gifts. 


For information write 
William J. Elliott, Treasurer 


THE BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS 
AND CHURCH EXTENSION OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


1701 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Making America American; containing an 
address ... together with additional home 
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of Home Missions and Church Extention of the 
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